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‘anderatand it; Mason muet This was the 


MASONLEG ik ROR language uttered in Ramah fwhen Rachel wept 


‘for her children; when Abel was dead, it was 


we, . spoken by higbloud. It has been spoken, by 
“| the exjerminated Indian tribes of this conti- 


recently initiated, would have found from the 
lodge itself, if he did not know it before, that 
his Masonry was not to be his religion. - 

Can it then be pretended, as the popular 


The whole scene was uncommonly grand, and 
the surrounding hills were crowded with many 
thousand spectat«'s, who had all very good 


situations for viewing it. 
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of it, are seriously disposed to | ligion, and you will enlighten those within the | Yet great and vast as this undertaking has | Phundaypre.£ me 
doors from Court-Street.. andChristianize, these ‘our so much | lodge, as much as those without it; for, in-¢ been, it is in its turn to find a superior. Yes! ‘suet ° mee wy 
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» num--one half payhbles on receiving the first } Venture fa.asgure them, that they shal] hear | sonry and religion may travel very well fo- -undergone, and that will still bee a more mag- | 4 . Colony Fri moon. 


in the ery- | gether, and “not fall out by the way.” ‘nificent work; ‘a work which wiil not have its Merihan y 
the expiretion Of six ing, before them prepare ye the way’’— But though not christianity, nor religioh eve | qual in the world, aad I legk forward with no | Good Samartian 
AGENTS who will obtein six responsible language has been prolonged in | én, it is religious ; for it is, when practisedy aft | degree of pleasure-.te the da n the | 
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Ashty.- Socal Thomndag do. & + 
Anedever. St. Matthew's Wednesdap 


of Christianity, “ thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thy self,’’ which is thuscommented upon by 
the other Jobn, whose day we likewise keep, 
and whose memory we revere as a mason, 


poly may be addressed to the pub- 
isbers. 
Secretaries of the respective Lodges. thro’- 


gat the country, are requested to act as Agents 


New. York, shal. bé repegted ig Mary lang! 
And when ghat day arrivet;.and it will soon’ 
arrive, I think it would not be a hard task for 


whéte there was no ear to hear, the works of - 
nature took up,the response ; ‘‘ deep answer- 
ed unto deep,” in solemn protest against this 
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that it was heard, by his obedience to the res- Groton. St. Pauls Monday é. 


a 


The bond of Charity, ‘mid every chime! 


Whode silken cord, in love fratertial binds, 
Ten thousand thousand, varying forms and minds. 


A LESTURE, 

Spoken before the Brethren of Unton 
Lopce, 
St. John the Baptist, June 24, A. L. 5825. 
by WittiaM F. Brainarpn, Esq. 

[conTINUED. ] 


We come now to the Janquave of Maconrv, 
which corresponds with the object of it. This 
isa theme extensive and delightful; as it in- 
volves high science, and pure morals. In 
rhetoric and theology, sianding profes<as hips 
are occupied in teaching language. But lan- 
‘guage is as necessary to Masonry, as to any 
thing else; and as its object is universal, it re- 
quires a universal language. This language 
néed not be so copious as to answer the ends 
of the learned, but it must come up to the ex- 
igencies of the craft, whose sole object being 
good works, their universal language is con- 
fined, as in wisdom it should be, to that ob- 
ject, and the means of promoting it. So neces- 
sary is this medium of communication, thet 
When the language was confounded at Rabel, 
the Masonry of the builders was ended. When 
they dabbled with untempered mortar, and <et 
their wretched work against the stupendous 
work of creation, infinite wisdom ended all 
their projects, and their works, by simply con- 
founding their tancne. 
in the sense in which it then existed, is no 
longer to be found; but one is substituted, 
which will never be confounded, so long as it 
is confined to the legitimate object of the craft. 
What is language? It is the medium of com- 
municating ideas <0 as to be intelligible to the 
individual addressed. Grammarians treat of 
language, as either written or spoken, but that 
is. a* small part of it; for the deaf and dumb 
have a language, and silence itself ix eloquent 
even. Doth not dav unto day utter speech? 
did not the morning stars sing? David read the 
existence of his Maker in the heavens, the 
work of His hands; and the second section of 
his lesson wags, the lesson of humility, which is 
the one first taught in the lodge. ‘* What 
‘, then is man, that thou art mindful of him !”” 
To this language the tongue is a stranger, and 
from Masonic communication it may be en- 
tirely excluded. We believe about the tongue 
as St. James did, that it is an unruly evil, that 
it cannot be tamed, or subjected to proper re- 
straint; that it is double, blessing God and 
cursing men, and that blessing and cursing pro- 
ceedeth out of the same mouth: that it is the 
handy tool to tell a lie with, and, that in a 
moral point of view, that property of it which 
is the best, and at the same time the safest, is 
its silence. To treat it charitably and say the 
least of it, it does not always tell the truth, 
while the brief but cautious language of Ma- 
sonry, tells the truth on/y. 

Talk of your principles, vour feelings, your 
motives-—tel! of your morals, the qualities of 
your heart; its purity, its struggles, and temp- 
tations, your resistance, and experiences, and 
despondences, hopes, emotions, and joys; talk 
of these in good English, or in any other 
tongue—the Mason does not understand you: 
to him it is the language of Ashdod. It may 
be all true, but it may be false; which the lan- 
guage of Masonry never can be. The works, 
the works seen and manifest, without boast or 


-London, on the Nativity of 


An universal language, | 


poise—** stay thine hand.’’ 


This language was utiered between Jeru- 
salem and Jericho,ty the maa who fell among 


The Samaritan was a Ma- 
Carefully did he raise this groaning 


not unders‘and it. 
son. 


wretch, and piace him on his own beast; wile , 
| al Arch Masonry, and cannot consistently be 


the urgeucies of business, the pursuit of plea- 
sure, or whatever else was the object of his 
journey, it was laid aside, and he pursued his 
pilgrimage on foot, teading the wants of a 
swanger. and an enemy. Had the wounded 
man been well, he would not have spoken to 
his benefactor; perhaps could not comprehend 
' his speech, ** for the Jews have no dealings 
with the amaritans.”” 
his work: he took out two pence and gave it 
to the host, and did not say to him, I have 
done my duty, now you must do the rest; but 
he said to the host ‘* take care of him, and 
whatsoever thou spendest more, when I come 
again I will repay thee.’’ 


such symbols and tokens, as were used among 
the Egyptians, and other eastern nations, be- 
fore the use of letters, and which still form the 
basis of the alphabet among them, and enter 
largely into their style of writing. The in- 
spired writers of the old testament have adopt- 
ed this style, to a great extent. In this lan- 
guage, the Most High saw fit to reveal future 
events, and to make himself known to his 
prophets. Witness the vision of Jacob, the 
| dream of Pharaoh, the burning bush, and the 
language of the prophets throughout. He, 
who modestly styles himself the herdsman of 
Tekoa, has given us this striking illustration : 
“« Thys be shewed me, and behold, the Lord 
stood upon a wall made by a plumt ime, with 
a plumb line in his hand. And the Lord said 
unto me, Amos, what seest thou? And I said. 
a plumb line : Then said the Lord, behold, I 
will set a plumb line in the midst of my Peo- 
ple Israel : I will not again pass by them any 
more.’” Meaning thereby that the day of for- 
giveness was passed, that judgment should be 
laid to the line, and righteousness to the 
piummet. 

Of this universal language there is one branch 
more, which is confined to the lodge; by 
which Masons can make themscives known, 
and their business as Masons, without danger 
of mistake; in the dark, as well as in the light, 
and without the use of atongne. Of this lan- 
guage it is not expected that I should «peak. 

Of the government of the lodge, I have lit- 
tle else to say, than that it consists in admit- 


cease to be so. This government is uniform, 


expelied from one lodge, however seclude, 
might set out on his travels through the world, 


other lodge. 
would be shut.’’ 


there is no familiarity 


there. 


purpose. 


thieves; the Priest heard it, but he did not un- | 
derstand it—the Leyite heard it, but he did 


This Mason finished , 


Another part of this language consists of 


Thus have I attempted to prove that Mason- | 


from a stranger who was present on the occa- 
sion, was sent to the editors of the National 
Intelligencor, and must be highly gratifying to 
a!l who are interested in the sublime degrees 
of Masonry. Foundation stones are laid by 
Master Masons, but placing of cap stones is 
a privilege peculiar to the orders of Holy Roy- 


done by any other, agreeably to ancient Ma- 
tonic usage. The ceremony at. Lockport, we 
believe, is the first instance of the kind in this 
country, which must have added an additional 
interest to the scene. 

It must have been an august, a sulemn scene 
where but a few years ago, wasa lonely forest, 
in which the ravenous wolf and prowling bear 
ranged unmolested, where scarcely the foot of 
civilized man ever trod, now levelled by the 
hand of enterprize, and the place crowded with 
a happy and joyous multitude rending the air 
with praises tothe Jost High. Here the 
Companions, clothed in the imposing insignia 
of their order, an order instituted by the virtu- 
ous and the wise of antiquity for holy purpo- 
ses, erected an altar, around which the breth- 
ren knelt and in the humble capacity of Royal 
Arch Masons, unitedly poured forth aserip- 
tions of praise. The White Stone was given 
them, which had lain hid from ages in the quar- 
ries of Lockport ; and on the stone the Com- 
panions could figure to themselves the new 
name written, which noman knoweth saving 
he that receiveth it. 


Lockport, June 25, 1825. 

Grand Celebration at Lockport. .. I arriv- 
ed here on the eve of St. John, and that day 
had been fixed upon for laying the Cap-stone 
of the magnificent work of masonry which 
the locks here present. Early in the morning, 
the citizens from the surrounding country be- 
gan to assemble, and Lockport, where a few 
years past, scarce a human visage was to be 
seen, could now show her thousands—the 
place was crowded, to overflowing; indeed 
the evening I arrived, not a bed was to be had 
at a tavern, but I fortunately met with a 
friend, the Hon. J. G. Bonn, who said I must 
go home with him, and the offer was as free- 
ly accepted as it was kindly given The 
Royal Arch Chapter of Lockport, and that 


ting only the worthy, ruling them while they | of Rochester, attended, and many of the Ma- 
so continue, and expelling them when they | sonic fraternity from Buffalo. There were a- 


; | bout three hundred Masons present, and they 
in all the lodges, and so perfect, that a Mason | 


moved in procession about 12 o’clock from 
Niagara Hotel to the locks, and descended the 
long flight of steps which are seen on each 


gud would find himself excluded from every | sije of the double combined locks down to the 
He might ‘* knock, but the door | Gennessee level, and then ascended by the 


| flight of board steps in the centre, to an arch 
Another thing—Among Masons, as such, | 


Each must know his | 
place, keep within it, dp his duty, and stop | 
For nations, one kiod of government | 
answers in one place, and another elsewhere; | 
but the government of the lodge is co-exten- 
sive with its object, and its language —is the 
same every where - every where answers the 


which is thrown across the Canal. Below 
and in front of the arch there was a platform 
over the Canal, and there the angels were 
seated. Through the attention and politeness 
of mg friend, I was placed neat the centre a- 
mong their Royal Arch, where I had a com- 
plete view of the whole scene. The angels, 
you may think, ought to have been placed a- 
bove, as they are justly entitled—it was, how- 
ever, very pleasing to me to see them looking 


denomination he will. 


very extensive tables, and I was delighted to 
find that the fair sisters of Lockport and neigh- 
borhood were placed in the centre. The Cot 

tage Garden presented a beautifv] and interest- 
ing scene, for here not only brotherly love was 
exhibited, but sisterly regard and affection 
shone sweet and bright. I shall never forget 
Lockport—and freely united in the sentiment 
of one of the songs composed on the occasion: 


“QO! may this day forever be 
Remembered as a jubilee ! 

The Lakes. the Rivers, join the Sea 
The Ocean weds Lake Erie.” 


Tam, yours, sincerely. 

The following among other toasts, were 
drank at a celebration of the anniversary of St. 
John the Baptist, on the 24th June, at Kings- 
ton, Ulster county : 

The Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of 
the State of New-York— Like * olomon of old 
(who laid the basis of our order) eminently 
distinguished for his liberality. 

Gen. Lafayette—A brilliant Light in the 
Masonic Galaxy.— We hail him as a Brother 
and a benefactor of oumCountry. 

By Marshal Couch. The young Ladies who 
joined in the procession—Though they have 
not travelled the mystic road they possess the 


first principles of our order, and they are justly: 


entitled to the right hand of a ‘* free and ac- 
cepted Mason.’’ 
[Drank standing with 3 times 3. ]} 


By Br. J. Van Beuren. Our deceased Bro- 
ther and former Grand Master, Danie] D. Tomp- 
kins—Those who best knew him, were best 
acquainted with what is good in haman nature. 

—_— 

‘© We will venture to say, that no man, who 
is acquainted with the principles of Masonry, 
will ever aver that they are inconsistent with 
the precepts of the gospel : and for men to un- 
dertake to condemn that of which they kuow 
nothing, and censure others for holding princi- 
ples of which they are totally ignorant, argues 
the existence of feelings in their own minds 
which no one can envy or admire.”’ 

A writer in the Cincinnati Emporium in 

speaking of the excommunication of Rev. Eli- 


jth Dodson, by the Baptist Church at Lamot, 


for the crime of being a Free Mason, has the 
following remarks:—- 


** My heart glows with the warmest regard 
for every good man, let lim belong to what 
Yei I cannot suppress 
my indignation when I see Masonry traduced, 
and when I Kk sow it bas Jone so much for the 
amelioration of mankind, and has been patron- 
ised by so many men of the most unsuilied rep- 
utatious—men who have religiously spent long 
and useful lives in doing good by every means 
within their power, constantly patronising the 
institution ad recommending it with their la- 
test breath. These are facts too palpable to 
be denied ; and yet the trump of calumny is 
sounded ; half of the divines of the civilized 
world are Masons, will one of them say the 
institution is irreligious? I answer, No! And 
I answer without fear of contradiction. It is 
true there are some who are dependant upon 
their churches for subsistence, and aware of 
the superstition that prevails, dare not let their 
congregation know that they belong to the ia- 
stitution, and therefore have been constrained 
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ry is fuunded in wisdom; inasmuch as the ob- | 


profession, these are they which testify! The | ' 7 mmuc: | 
ject, the extending and multiplying of good. 


up so sweetly at us. One, in particular, with 
temple eost much time in the contrivance, it 


to withhold their patronage from the order. 
large blue eyes, and an uncommonly iatelli- 


Preston, St. Jane*s ‘Thursday full moon. 
To Brother Dod:on I say, ** well done thou ed 


Sumnington. Widow's Son .do do de 
New Th d 


was seven years in building, during which | WOrS*, 5 4 good object and the means, (i. e.) | gent countenance, drew my particular atten- good and faithful servant,’’-—vou have done “tidillctown. S.. Jahns test and 34 Wed. 

time masons were employed oy thousands, in | secrecy, language, and tion. She was dressed in a brown crape, and that which you ought to have done. Your ped. 

the forests, and on the coast; when it was | *dapted to the purpose, and sure of their ef-| was one of the choir who raised the hymn of flock was unw orthy such a shepherd, tho’ the Terringae iencten, Tanai a , ee = 

reared, it rose in silence, without the sound of | fect. : | praise when the ceremonies began; and [ could | roaring Lion may devour, their blood cannot | Sxlishury. Montgomery Tuestay do do do 

the hammer; but when it was completed, it There are some popular odjections to the | not but mentally say, ‘* Happy is the man who | cry to.you from the ground, your hands are —_ ete ceca BN ore, rm 
institution, which I must mention. On the) not imbued. PANNA i 


could tell, without an interpreter, to the stran- 
ger that gazed upon it, that it was contrived | 
with wisdom, raised with strength, and adern- 
ed with beauty. 

Phere is a Masonic language, which is more 
extensive than Masonry itself: for it is spoken 
through every part of the creation, and by 
every order of beings; and one, which, in in- 
finite merey, was never confounded. It is ad- 
dressed to the eve as well as to the ear, but its 
strong appeal isto the heart. You see it, in 
every agonizing form of suffering; you hear it, | 


shall call her wife—happy the child that calls 
her mother.”’ Afier the hymna prayer was 
offered to the Grand Architect of the Uni- 
verse, and an excelent oration delivered by 
the Rev. Mr. Cummins, of Rochester, who 
ig one of the brethren who delight to dwell in 
unity. The Cap-stone was then laid with the 
usual solemnities, and the corn, and the wine, 
andthe oil, poured over it, and the Royal 
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subject of secrecy I have said enough That | 
it is not a christian institution has beev in part | 
discussed —but permit me to add——that if it be | 
as old as “olomon, it cannot be so. If it take’ 
in Jews and Mahometans it cannot be so. 
Court of Justice, a Legislative body, the con- 

stitution of a country, or a treaty of peace, are | 
not ebristian—but Masonry is so fat 

ing opposed, that itis auxiliary to christianity:| Arch Chapters marched around, whilst the 
so much so, that if the heathen world could | sweet sisters were singing, ‘‘ It is finished— 
be made Masons, the labours of the Mission-| our Jabor’s o’er—the work is done.’’ . The 
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St. Andrew's 2d Thursday, 
Columban, Ist | bursday, 
Massachusetts last Friday. 
Mount Lebanon, last Monday, 
Grand € hapter, 2) Tuesday in Deeember, June & Sept. 


in every ery of distress; with this language, | would be easy. To this objection the Bap- Joud peals of artillery then sounded in our | 
the dumb creation about you is furnished, and , tist has answered, when the question was put} ears—not that common artillery which we | G Lodge, ad Wed in Dee March. June and September. yo nee yell. Ata shiny) A Lot 
every suffering brute can make a Mason un- to him, who art thou? On this subject it is ; have"heard so often—but the artillery of: Lock- | Racampment Wednesday in every month, et 
derstand him, and has a right to call upon him | necessary that I be explicit. There is not that! port, formed by the same hands which have | Come! ot mount and ‘ednesday. 
forbelp. This language is at the command of . Mason in the world, but should indignantlygjhere conquered nature. Large holes had : to Sree preceding . 


Dorchester—Union, Tues ay preevding full moon. 
Charlestown—Kug Solomon, 2d Tuesday. 

Matden—“M unt Hermon, Wednesd moon, 
Brighton—Bevhesda, 2d Tuesday. ~ 
Lynn—Mount Carmel monday preceding. 


disavow that his masonry was his religion. — 
| The Lurk leoks to the Koran, the Jew to the 
Law andthe Prophets, and if you can sup- 
pose such a case, the wildest Indian, the most 


your fellow men, of every kindred and tongue: 

they are all so far initiated into the rites of 
_ Masonry, that they can utter it in their dis- | 

@ess—but the difficulty is, that all will not 


been made in the neighboring rocks, and these 
were filled with powder, and when the match- 
es were applied, the rocks were rent and seat- 
tered through the air in ten thousand pieces. 


Clarksvillg, Widow's Son. Thurs. p. f. m. 

VIRGINIA. 

Fairfax, Fairfax Chapter, No. 1S, 3d Monday January, 
Mareh, and October. 


Fairfiry Lodge, No, 43, 
Friday in every month. 
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-moshared advantages, shouid call the 


fords sufficient evidence. 


_vritice being above the water about 


sired object. 


it, and let tie nese of the bellows rest 


~on, my assistant raised and lowered 


‘with the hand on which the beliows 
pipe rested, | humoured the direction 


which was passed over it. 


_ barometer-tube, open at both ends, ani 


blast of a pair of smal! beliows, and 
the difference in quaatity of air to be 


| Continued from last page. } 

drawn from them. If our work crosses 
the ocean, it must meet an outcry of 
“ American conceit,” uttered to be 
sure less loudly and unanimously than 
heretofore, but still so uttered there, 


as to be echoed here. Let those, who, 


from the.bosom of this land, respond 
to or awake that cry, look well to their 
motives; let them examine if they 
would not love very much to exchange 
“our simplicity, our comparative pover- 
ty, our equality, with all their train of 
evils and inconveniences, for the com- 
forts and luxuries, the respectful hom- 
age and the prompt servility, which, in 
the old world, wealth and station have 
ever at command. It is not strange, 
that those whose tastes or habits ren- 
derthem peculiarly sensible of our un- 
guestionabic discomforts, and more- 
over, disable them from understanding 
OF enjoying our unprecedented and 


‘pride which is taken in them, but fvol- 
ish conceit. 

That conceit and folly may be ming- 
led with it, is certain, and we lament 
it deeply, but in our reflections upon 
this subject, we shall endeavour, with 


the memorial which I presented to Congress 
in the month of March last, relative to furnish- 
ing ammunition, &c. for the use of my Military 
and &cientific seminary at this place, together 
with copies of the several documents accompa- 
nying said memorial: the reasons why I 
asked this supply of ammunition, &c. together 
with the objects in view for making the eX- 
periments, the results of which are contained 
in the accompanying documents, as well as 
the principles on which some of them are 
founded, are contained generally in the memo- 
rial, and the reason why I now ask their pub- 
lication, is to bring the subject more fully be- 
fore the American people, and thereby draw to 
it the attention of military and scientific gen- 
tlemen of the country, who may have more 
leisure, and better means of prosecuting ex- 
periments and investigating principles, than I 
possess. Having commenced the course, and 
prosecuted itso far as circumstancesigw ould 
permit, I have no hesitation in declaring that I 
should feel a due share of :» ide and laudable 
ambition, in completing the same: But should 
I not be furnished the requisite means for so 
doing? Tam ready and willing to aiford eve- 
ry assistance in my power to others, who way 
be better prepared. The subject I conceive 
well worihy the aitention of an enlighiened 
and free peop!e, in tie great body o! whon is 
wieely rested, the military defence of oir coun- 
try. So long as wars do exist, and exist ihey 
will, so long as mankind possess the evil dis- 
position and propensities they now do, and ev- 
er have possessed, every improvement which 
may have a tendency to cmninixi the  ex- 


equal care, to avoid a presumptuous 
and groundless self exaltation on the | 
one and, on the other, a timo-, 
rous and craven abandonment of that, | 
which it is our duty to claim and ciing | 
to, not for our own glory, but for the | 
common good of the whole earth. 


Kutclligencer. 


M@race Science, with modesty thy guide.” 


Raising Water by Wind.—At one | 
time of my life 1 entertained strong | 
and grand opinions of being able to dis- 
cover the perpetua! motion, which |. 


-_ need scarcely mention, | have not yet, 


effected; but I have this satisfaction | 
to boast of, that my time and labour | 
were not thrown away, as 1 learned | 
much from my ows misconjectures ; , 
that is, by persevering until discov- 
ered wherein my errors consisted. | 
was inclined to think the discovery was | 
to be made by hydrostatic means, end» 
while under that impression, conceived | 
‘that water might be raised by atmos- | 
pheric pressare with less expeuse of | 
power than is generally the case. It 
occurred to me that the pressure of 
the air on the top of an open tube | 
might be diverted out of its vertical di- 
rection by means of a carreit of wind ; 
and this conjecture was supported by 
the fact, that the pressure of the waters | 
of the ocean is no hindrance to cur- 
rents of water ranning in ail directions | 
through the sea as the Gulph Stream 
which crosses the Atlantic ocean af- 
To put the 
matter to the test of experimental 
proof, I filled a saucer with water, in- 
to which | put a glass funnel, the small 


eight inches; then having an assist- 
ant to blow a pair of kitchen bellows, 
so as to make the wind pass over the 
top of the tube, we effected the de- 
I held the tube of the 
fuone! with my hand grasped around 


on the side of the uppermost finger. 
While the operation of blowing went 


the bellows as 1 gave directions; and 


of the pipe, so as to prevent the wine 
descending to the water im the funuel, 
‘and to cause the entire of the orifice 
of the funnel to be included in the blasi 
‘The result 
was, that the water ascended in the 
funnel, filled it, and was blown over a- 
long as the operation of blowing was 
continued. 1 next tried a th rty-inch 


the result was as before, only the wa- 
ter started up with much greater ra 
-pidity than with the funnel. The 
soo is obviously the iusufficiency of ihe 


removed from within tie tubes. | 
tried the like experiment with a pair 
of smiths bellows; but these being 
fixed to the fire, the \:.st was convey- 
ed from them throug! about eight feet 
of lead pipe, the iength of which, from 
the bellows, caused the wind ai its exit 
to have little or no effect in removing 
the air’s pressure. These hints may 
possibly be improved on, for which 
reason it is | request you will be pleas- 
ed to lay them before your readers. 
Observations on gunnery, by Captain A. 
PARTRIDGE; of the Military Academy, 
(Middletown. Conn.) addressed to the 
editors of the N. Y. Statesman, but pub- 
‘lished by his request in the Middletown 
papers. 
Norwich, (Vr.) Jan. 17, 1825. 

Gentlemen, 


ed and conducted on scientific principles. | 
‘am well aware of the difieulties and fiabilities 


| with the baromerer and thermometer, should 


Therefore a regular series of observations 


I take the liberty to transmit to you, for 


‘publication in your valuable paper, a copy of | 


pense of pro-ecuting them, or to render eny } 
part, or the whole of the system, more perfect, 
must be coasadered of great importance Suchi 
improvements can in LO way be so certaiuly 
accomplished, as when based on a fyJ] and ex- 
tended course of accurate experiments, found- 


to error, attendant On mahiug a cour-e of ex- 
periments in Gunnery. There «re nevessarily 
so many agents concerned in such experimeics 
and those agents, generally, so fluctuaiing and | 
liable to change, that we can hardly expect a- 
ny two courses of experiments io agree, al- 
though conducted wiih the vimost care and 
attention. For the purpose, however, of en- 
suring accuracy as far as possible, I cake the 
liberty to submit the following general rules: 
a strict adherence to which, I consider, would 
go far towards accomplishing the object. 

ist. As the resistance of the air exercises 
so powerful an influence on military projec- 
tiles, and as such resistance will vary accord- 
ing as the weight and elasticity of the air va- 
ries—-therefore a regular series of obser vations 


be continued during the whole course of the 
experiments, aad the results accurately enter- 
ed ina journal. 

2d. As the more or less sudden inflammation 
of the gunpowder will influence materiaily the 
velocity of the projectile, and as such inflam- 
mation (ceteris paribus, ) will be more or less 
rapid, in proportion as the atmo phere con- 
tains a greater or less share of moisture:— 


should be mode during the experiments, with 
an approved hygromoter, which should be reg- 
ularly entered in a journai. 

3. As the guns, after a’ few discharges, be- 
come heated, and the elasticity of the metal 
consequently changed, which change wili in- 
fluence the velocity of the projeciile;—There- 
fore the temperature of the guns should be ac- 
curately determined by means of a thermome- 
ter, immediately before each discharge, aud 
the resuitentered on a journal. 

4th. As the strength of gunpowder, although 
taken from the same cask, is no. always uni- 
form:—Therefore the powder composing each 
of the cartridges, used in the experiments, 
should be tested by the eprauvette, previous to 
its being fired. 

5th. As it would be of the greatest impor- 
tance, in making ex periments with cannon-balls 
that those of the same calibre should be of the 
same, weight, and all have the same amount of 
windage, and be equally spherical: ‘There- 
fore, the balls, previous to being fired, should 
be accurately weighed, their size determined | 
by means of the pass-ball, and their sphericity 
by the hollow evlinder, used in the French ser- 
vice. The following are some of the princi- 
pal precautions that should be used ia couduct- 
ing a course of experiments in gunnery ; and 
which being observed would enable us-to pro- 
duce a great degree of uniformity in the resulis. 
But it is not the service of artillery alone, that 
would be improved by sucha course of experi- 
ments. Results, I have no doubt, might be 
derived therefrom, which would aid much in 
the solution of some of the most dificult pro- 
blems in mathema‘ical philosophy : viz.—those | 
relating to the absoluie and relative resistance | 
which bodies experience, in moving ina resist- 
ing medium, with different degrees of velocity, 
and which have exercised the genius of a New- 
to., a Bernavilli, an Eube, a D’ AJembert, and 
many others, without arriving at conclusions 
perfectiy satisfaciory. By a reference to the 
memorial it will be perceived, that I have de- 
termined the resistance of the air on canuon- 
balls to increase, in the quadruplicate ratio of 
their velocities. In the example there adduc- 
ed for illustration, I have supposed the veloci- 
ty of one of the projectiles to be equal to that 
with which air rushes into a vacuum : and the 
velocity of the other ta be one half of the same. 
Con-equently, the former would be resisted by 
the whole pressure of the atmosphere in front, 
the latter by only one half—the remaining half 
being counterbalanced by the pressure of the 
air on the rear. But let it now be supposed 
that the first projectile moves with a velocity 
of 3200, and the latter of 1600 feet per second. 
1: 1s evident, in this case, that each wil! be re- 
sisied by the whole pressure of the atmosphere 
ia front - the same being entirely taken from 
the rear. And consequently each, from this 
cause, will sustain an equal resistance. Un- 
der those circumstances then, the projectile 
moving with the greater velocity would be re- 
sisted twice as much as the other, in conse- 
quence of the double condensation of the air 
in front—twice as much, in consequence of 
impinging on double the number of particles, | 
in a given time, and also twice as much, in 
consequence of iinpinging on each of those par- 
ticles with a double momentum—that is, the 
resistance would be in the triplicate ratio of the 
velocities, of the quadruplicate ratio, 
as in the example adduced in the memorial.— 
My conelusions from the whole of the data 
then would be, that in cases when the veloci- 
ties do not exceed that with which air rushes 
into a vacuum, the resistance will be in the 
quadruplicate ratio of the velocities : but when 
the velocities are equal to, or greater than that 
with which air rushes into 2 vacuum, then the 
resistance will be in the triplicate ratio of the 


MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHA 


Consciou of my inability fully or perfectly 
to investigate this difficult subject, 1 sumbit 
my ideas relative to it, with much deference, 
to a liberal and enlightened community; and as 
iny great object is, not the establishing of any 
particular hypothesis, but the finding out of 
truth, by drawing to it the attention of those 
better prepared, and who have more leisure 
than myself to do it justice, I shall readily and 
cheerfully submit to the correction of any er- 
rors I may have committed. Respecting the 
principles from which I have derived my con- 
clusions relative to the resistance of the air on 
projectiles, I would only observe, that they 
appear to me as unexceptionable as the nature 
of the case will admit; although they may not 
appear so to many others. Before I conclude, 


80 justly esteemed the boast of New-England, 


and distinguished mathematical acquirements, 
attach so mach reputation to the literary in- 


To such personages I should feel no small 
share of pride, ix discharying the duties even 
of a pioncer in the field of seience. ‘ 

‘By giviag communication, together with 
the accompanying documens, a place in your 
valuable paper, you will much oblige your 
friend, aud very obedient servant, 

A. Pa’ XIDGE. 


WEA. 
Its stem was broke! the desert svind 
lely over it 

sp'd--it silent pin 

it:i Ns DUES anc slaprance {i i 
The chilling frost of evening hour 
Shone coidiy on the dymg flower. 


Lone, wither’d flower! perchance the doom 
That nipt thee in thy day of youth, 

May be inscrib’d upon my tomb, 
Too deep for Time to blot its truth : 

And tears, too late by Sorrow shed, 


May freeze and glitter on my bed. 


And better this my fate should be, 
» Than stab confiding Virtue’s breast; 
Better to live in misery - 
Better to die, by. love unblest, 
Than build the hope of future fame 
On Beauty’s wreck—on Woman’s shame. 


BOSTON BARD. 


WOMEN IN PERSIA. 


From Malie Brun’s Geography—now re- 
publishing in this city, in 7 volumes. 
The luxury of the modern has sev- 


the ancent Persians. Umbrellas, sedan- 
chairs, carpets for the floors, and sev- 
era! oluer conveniences and luxuries. 
have been transmitted to us from the 
ancient Persians. Large gardens af- 
ford a sojitary walk to the women of the 
great, whom jealousy, or conventional 
decorum, keeps aloof from the view 
of strangers. But though we are led 
to consider their home as their prison, 
such is the kiudiy influence of habit, 
that the mere iJea of giving even ihe 
most handsome woman more liberty, 
such as an Opportunity of being seen 
or admired, though at a respectiul dis- 
tance, by other men than their hus- 
bands, would be considered as a de- 
grading insult, pregnant with misery, 
Sir RK. K. Porter had his curiosity grati- 
tied with a view of the anti-room, or 
private apartment of the prince’s pal- 
ace at Tabriz, in which the ladies and 
femaie slaves are lodged. It is ali rose- 
colored, and occupies one side of the 
square. ‘lhe windows are particular- 
ly splendid, their frames being subdivi- 
ded into a variety of fanciful patterns, 
as stars, circles, points, and a thousand 
serpeniine conceits, lowing gracefully 
into each other, while the separations 
are filled with the most brilliaot stained 
glass of ull colors and shades. Adjoin. 
ing to this there is a series of elegant 
bathing rooms, and spacious dressing 
rooms, the walis of which are covered 
with mirror glass, and the floors laid 
with the richest carpets. Witnin the 
preciucts of tbe harem. the wives and 
handsome female slaves are treated 
with great induigence, which is some- 
times carried to an imprudent length, 
so that these female-, by an enormons 


dress, ofiep ruin the richest masters, 
The Persian ladies regard the bath 

as the place of their greatest amuse. 

ment. 


eight hours together im the carpeted 
saloon, telling stories, relating anec- 


kalioons, and completing their pretty 
brows, and staining their bodies with 


fantastic devices, and not unfrequent!y 
with the figures of trees, birds and 


beasts; sun, moon and stars. This js 
spread overthe breast, as far down as . . 


the navel, to which point all their gar- 
ments are open, jor the display of these 
artificial embellishments. The Persian 
mothers have the happiness of being 
treated with the utmost respect and 
kindness by their children of both sex. 
es, during life. It is rather an ambig- 


have the credit of being the invento 
of eunuchs as guardians to the seraglios. 
It is, at all events, certain that the eu- 


velocities. 


nuchs were as pumerous and as power- 


NICS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


ful at the ancient court of Persepoli 
as at the modern courts of Ispahan and 
Tehran. 


“MASONIC MIRROR : 


covered with flowering woodbines of 


tints, and continued odor, and watered win, 
the gushing rills, that fall in natural cascades 
from the mountains, crowned with deep over. 
hanging woods, interspersed with plains ang 
natural meadows, grottos and abrupt Precipje. 
es. These diversified, yet harmonizing fey. 
tures of nature might all equally swell th. 
scene; but bid defianée to the numbers of th. 
one, or the canvas of the other.”’ 

The vegetable productions which form an 


extensive commerce in St. Domingo, are the - 


I would suggest whether the subject is not, 
worthy the attention of that individual, who is 


and pride of our country, the translator and 
corrector of the immortal work of La Place; 
or of the gentleman, whose eminent talents | the Hon. Edward Everett, from whom noth- 


stitution of our great commercial emporium,— 


eral points of resemblance to that of 


expenditure in frivolous articies of 


They make appointments to 
meet there, and olien pass seven or 
dotes, eating sweetmealts, sharirg their 


forms into all the tancied perfections of 
the east; dying their hair and eye- 


‘mahogany, of which more than 3,000,000 % 
are annually exported eiiher to England of the 
United States, Lignumvits, fustick, and log. 
wood of which there are at least 500 tons of 
each are annually exported, and nearly 1,006,. 
600, pounds of coffee. . Besides which are gp. 
| ing emanates that does not carry with it a su- 
| ny, cotton, black pepper, «ginger, gums, 
| perior interest and pleasure. The excellency | aloes, quinquina, &e. Ke. In 1789 there were 


we deem a sufficient apology for imported into Franee, afone, from Domis. 
| go, $4,617. 328 pounds of coffee. There are 
Sr. DominGo on Hayrs.—This place is | a great variety of vegetables principally inter. 
elevated to a rank among the nations of the | esting to the naturalist. 

| earth, the event forms an important epoch in | ‘*The European, sags Mr. Walton, on 
| political history. In what light the recogni- | landing is struck with the novel and Variega- 


We refer our readers to the article on the 
last page of this day’s paper; it is well worthy 
the attentive perusal of every friend to im- 
provement. It is said to be from the pen of | 


. tion of Hasti by the Frenen Government, will ted foliage of a tropical hemisphere. The or. 


_be viewed by other powers, remains yet un- | ange, or golden apple of the Hesperides, the 
' certoing Tt will undoubted!y have an effect { shaddock groves and alcoves covered with the 
not very propitious on the slave holding states, _ the creeping granaidillo, in flower, and beari 
and ibe West. Indies, at no distant day. fruit, form, at noon, a delightful shade to en- 
Wheiher the policy of the governments 6f liven the conviviality of a dianer party. The 


As a matter of curiosity I cannot but mén > 
come, the seed of Liberty is sown, it is begin- ‘ ijon, that, in travelling along the road, the 
‘ning to spring forth, it is every day gaining horse sometimes steps on a spreading bed of 
sire: gh, and a day of retribution awaits those | a sensitive plant, that instantly droops as does 
wo attempt to exterminate it, or even to the loaded corn to a gust of wind, with the 
check its growth. The Haytiens have been suddenness of magical influence. The tea 
de fucio, independent for wears, but not ace plant runs wild, butis only used &s an excel. 
knowledged such, by any national act. France} tent pectoral. The aimond shrub has the pe- 
bas Jony eatertained hope: of conquering them, culiarity of periectly affording the tasie of 
but findimg such hopes fallacious, and that the ; ¢hat kernel, on mastication, and is usedfn dis. 


Haytiens were every day growing stronger, ! tilling to give to cordial its rival flavor. The 
they have, at length, nade a virtue of necessi- | aiges serves only as fences.” 

ty, and liad resource to negociation. As an 
indemnity for the property taken from French 


settlers in the revoluuon, 


This country contains some valuable 
gold mines, which were formerly worked 
to great advantage, but for some cause or oth- 
er they were closed by a royal decree. Ac- 
cording to Herrera, some of the mines pro- 
duced annually 460,000 marks of gold, besides 
St. Do- 
mingo likewise produces silver, quicksilver, 
iron, loadstone, jasper, porphyry, Frate, anti- 
mony, red ochre, amethysts, &e, 

Since the death of Christophe, President 
Boyer has given great encouragement to the 
cultivation of the arts of peace, schools have 
been established in every part of the Island, 
and the blessings of education are generally 
diffused and highly prized by the inhabitants, 
The President, blessed with a ‘good education 
himself, is anxious that his citizens should be 
taught to prize it, as a sure pledge of the per- 
manency of their Republic. Agriculture is 
encouraged and the people are fast assimula- 
ting themselves, in habits of industry and e 
conomy to the whites._ 

We hope this favorable state of Hayti, will 
induce many of our own black population, 
who, at the best, are in a situation far from be- 
ing eligible, to emigrate to a land, designed by 
Providence for a bappy asylum. 


France is to re- 
ceive from 5 to 30 millions of dollars, as sta- 
ted from different sources. This negociation 
has becn mutually and amicably conducted, 
and terms are settled, which presages a long 
and uninterrupted tranquility. The Haytiens 
have, now, but little to fear from any nation; 
they have Jong had an active commercial inter- 
course with Great Britain, and of late their 
commerce has been increasing with the Uni- 
ted States; if these two governments do not 
formally acknowledge their Independence, it 
would not be consistent with sound policy to 
oppose it. 

In 1824, theexports of the United States 
to this Island amounted $2,365,'55. And to 
Prussia, Russia, Sweden and Norway, Den- 
marx, Spain, Portugal, Italy and Malta, only 
to $2,166,692. 

A great problem has been long before the 
world. Whether a colored people were capa- 
ble of supporting a free government ; this was 
left for the honor of Hayti to solve. It has 
been solved ; and even another will be added 
tothe list. Liberia, from the jast accounts, is 
making rapid progress in civilization and the 
arts of self government. The descendants of 
Africa are laying a foundation large and deep, 
on whichto found a permanent superstructure. 
This age is an age of wonders in enterprize and 
political changes, colored as well as whites! School. Its object is to afford employment to 
are making every effort for emancipation. The | poor girls in the various branches of straw 
policy of the old dinasties of Europe are fast f plaiting, from the simple plait to the finished 
sinking to oblivion ; cherished now, only by | bonnet, and has hitherto been supported by 
that odious misnomer the Holy Alliance; they | contributions from a few individuals. The 
must dwindle into insignificance before the ef- | managers think that in the course of two years 
fulgent beams of the sun of liberty. Cherished | ore, the proceeds from the schoo! wil! meet 
and assisted by every well informed and liber- the necessary expence. A beautiful bonnet 
al nation under heaven, who are beginning to | bas been plaited and put together by a litte 
view them as descendants from the same stock | girl only 12 years of age. The Baltimore 
and as members of the same human family, with | Pairiot observes, that it has attracted much 
themselves, nothing can prevent tire negroeg attention. Such benevolent institutions which 
from eventually becoming a free sovereign, | have for their object the employment of the 
and independent people’ We hope we shall | children of the virtuons and industrious, merit 
see the day when Slavery, that odious name, | extensive patronage. They inspire a love for 
that blet on Christianity, shall not be known ; home manufactures, initiate into habits of in- 
except on the pages of history. When liberty | dustry, ard inculcate sentiments of subriety 
shall reign triumphant over the whole extent | 2nd virtue. 
of Africa, as it now does throughout America. 
When the prediction shall be fulfilled, ‘* Ethi- 
opia shall stretch forth her hands. The multi- 
tude of camels shallicover thee. The drom- 
edaries of \ixian and Ephah; all they from 
Sheifa shell come; they shall bring gold and 
incense; and they shail show forth the praises 
of the Lord.”’ 

St. Domingo is one of the most beautiful | 
Islands in the West Indies, travellers deseribe 


Wiles Walton, whove including part of the six counties; its area is 
work was published in 1813, has the following ' 4190 square miles; its population in 1800 wes 
remarks on the natural seenery of country. 156.135 i 

** To convey an idea of the aspect of thiscoun-, 


what was sent away in ornaments. 


Srraw Piairine Scuoou.—A benevo- 
lent Institution has been established in Balti- 
inore called the Baltumore Straw Plaiting 


SratistTicaL.—The population in that 
part of Pennsylvania which lies south of the 
Blue Mountains, is more dense than any other 
of equal extent in the United States. Its area 
is 7869 square miles. In 1820 it contained 
569, 355 inhabitants, equal to 77 to a square 
mile. The population of Massachusetts 1s 0n- 
ly 72 to a square mile, Rhode Islaud 68; Con- 
necticut 59; New-Jersey 40; Maryland 37. 

That which lies west of the Chesnut Ridge, 


try, would rather require the fancy of a poet,} Emancipation.—We published some 


and of the painter. than the narrative of the _time ago the account of the liberality of @ 


traveller; for to mix the beautiful with the sub- 
lime, to depict shores lined with mangrove, 
coffee, and bearing flowers to rival the white 
jessamine, and berries of the coral cherry ; the 
cocoa grove ; the light colored cane, the guin- 


uous glory for the Persians, that the ye grass patch, intermixed with the plantain, 


waving bamboo, and cocoa nut; the orange 
walks, bounded by tufts of palmettoes, wild 
shrubbery in perpetual green, confined by the 
aloes hedge, or shut up by the native forests, 


| gentleman in Virginia who had furnished his 
‘ slaves with a passage to Hayti, given them 

money, provisions, implements of husbandry, 
| &c. to assist them on their arrival at Hayti. 
We since learn; that Mr. Charles Crenshaw 
- has followed the laudable and humane exam- 
ple, and has emancipated sixty slaves. And 

the Rev. Andrew Fletcher, of the Methodist 
. Church has also emancipated twenty ; valued 
at $10,000, who were left him by a dying re! 
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~ and who represented thomselwes as 


ative. They constituted nearly all his prop- 


erty and he is a very young man. These re- 
peated disinterested acts of humanity deserve 
to be printed in letters of gold. 

~ Prosrects oF AGRICULTURE.—-The 
country presents a fair prospect of an abun- 
dant harvest. Iu every part from which we 
bave heard, the labors of the husbandman ap- 
pear linely to be crowned with success. The 
late drought; for the time, was severe in some 
places, but the refreshing showers have reno- 
yated decaying vegetation and enlivened the 
hopes of the agriculturist. There may not 
be #0 great a supply of the latter harvest as 
was at first anticipated, yet there is a prospect 
of an abufdance in the interior. The draught 
experienced in this vicinity did not extend far 
-jnto the country: We areinformed by those 
who have made an excursion to the north and 
west,that the fields never appeared better; the 
orchards are loaded wiih fruit, and the herds 
are revelling in rich and juxuriant pastures 


On Saturday morning last, a suspi- 
cious looking sail boat, without the 
lawfal No. was discovered in the Greg- 
ories, whereupon his _Excelency the 
Governor immediately erdered the 
Danish schr. Vigilant, with a fast sail- 
ing boat, to be manned, which being 

laced under the orders of Captain 
Khode, the Harbor Master, proceeded 
in quest of the suspected boat, and suc- 
ceeded in capturing and bringing her 
into port the same day, together with 
her crew, seven in number, armed 
with muskets, pistols, and cuflasses, 


Sr. Ynomas, July 13. } 


Greece.—From Trieste, dated June 
7, news had been received confirming 
the former intelligence of the success 
of ihe Greeks at Navarino, ‘On the 
18th and 19th the glorious and holy day 
of the assumption, the brave Greeks 
burned the whole of the remainder of 
the Egyptian fleet in the port of Nav- 
arino. At the same time the troops 
under the President Conduriottis and 
Mavromichaelis fell on the Egyptian 
army, beat them completely and made 
themselves masters of their camp. 
Few, very few Egyptians escaped te 
Modon. ‘This glorious and unexam- 
pled victory has freed Navarino trom 
the enemy.—We have also learned as 
certain, that Mehemed Ali, the Satrap 
of Egypt is dead. If it be not true that 
he is already dead, lie will die on learn- 
ing the entire destruction. of his formi- 
dable expedition, which we have con- 
firmed from all quarters.” 

On the 2ist May there wag a severe 
action in which the barbarians lost ma- 
ny men io the plain of Turcochosi, 
which is the famous plain of Leuctra, 
‘immortalized by a victory of “Epamin- 
ondas. On the 24th the equally famous 
plain of Cheroncwo was the theatre of 
a new victory of the Greeks. At Den- 
tia on the Gth, 600 Turks surrendered 
with Odysens to Gen. Goura. 

Loud complaints were made against 
the conduct of Greek naval command- 
ers. In one instance a Greek galliot 
had piundered an Anstrian vessel; in 
another, respect had not even been ob- 
served to the French flag. 


Impontanr.—We have received, says 
the Baltimore Gazette, by the scbr. 


to an armed schr. namedthe | 
Adolfo, [said by them to be 
an,] which had captured the boat in 
.which tbe said Seven men were fouad— 
the schr. then being crvizing in this 
vicinity, afd it is known had committed 
many depredations en the commerce of 
this place, On the arrival here of the 
captured hoat, His Excetiency the 
Gevernor immediately dispatched the 
schr. Vigilant to St. Croix, with infor- 
miiion to bis Excellency the Govern- 
or General, who promptly fitted ont an 
expedition, uoder the orcers of Cap- 
tain Kaas, of his Majesty’s corvette Na- 
jaden; which expedition sailed from 
St. Croix on Sunday morning, in pur- 
suit of the so called Colombian priva- 
teer, which the Vigilant (commanded 
by Lt. Irminger of the Koyal Navy, | 
and Lt. Baron Wm. De Breton of the 
Army.) fell in with to leeward early on 
Monday morning. ‘ihe boat captured | 


on Shturday was then manned with! 
the “ame number of hands as original. | 
ly found in her, and sent ahead asa 
decoy to the privateer, which on de- 
ecrying her boat, immediately bore ap 
and on nearing the vigilant, ordered 
her to send a boat on board, which of 
cyurse was not complied with. The 
captain of the volunteer being about 
to fire his brass traversing gun placed 
midships, the troops on board the Vigi- 
Jant fired a volley of musketry into 
her, and killed the Captam and Mate, 
and wounded one man dangerously. 
She was then immediately taken pos- 
session of, and arrived on Monday af- 
ternoon, when the prisoners amount- 
ing to 18 men, independent of seven 
previously taken in the boat, were 
landed and placed in confinement. 

Besides her crew, there were found 
on board the privateer a number of 
persons who had been taken from va- 
rious vessels captured by her. 

His Majesty’s corvette Najaden ar- 
rived here yesterday, having retaken 
and sent ioto this port three sloops 

eviously taken by the above named 
schr. Adolfo. 


The following is an Extract of a letter, 


MASONIC MIR 


'Bincher, Capt. Smith, in 25 days from 


Cvusa.—Spain is evidently uneaty a- 
bout the fate of thatisland. The bish-| 
op of Havana bas been obliged to fly to 
New-Orleans, for he was suspected of 
being too liberal in his opinions, and a 
new general of marines has been ap- 
pointed. Some troops have arrived, 
and 2.500, in all, were expected.— 
This island must speedily pass from 
the possession of Spain. ‘There are 
elements within and without that will 
divest Ferdinand of this, his pow most 
precious colony—but, whether it wiil 
become independent, be united with 
Mexico, or Columbia, or Hayti, no one 
can tell. ‘Uhe last is the most probable, 
Boyer, (by a pursuit of that policy 
which the British held right in respect 
to the United States, during the late 
war,) by declaring freedom to the 
slaves, can effect it, with the greatest 
ease, whenever he pleases. Besides, 
he may conquer it by arms, if he shall 


preter that course: aud, as he now will 


want money to psy off what he has 
agreed to give France the usages of 
civilized nations will justify him in get- 
ting them of Cuba!!! 


stated in our-iast that 
a person had been mardered by the 
name of John Rudder in Princess Ana 
County Va. and that the supposed mur- 
derer was a coloured man Cuffee Lam, 
or Lam Cuffee ; the following account 
from the Norfolk Herald, will, if true, 
entirely exculpate Cuffee.—A_ disclo- 
sure has been made since the inquest, 
which hs» given an entirely new face 
to this horrid transaction, and stamped 
it with features of a more execrable 
cast. It wiil be recollected that the 
evidence given by the family of the de- 


Sactilicios. Mexican papers to the ist | ceased at the inquest (as detailed in our 


of July, couiadag the official accounts | 


paper of tast Wednesday) stated that 


d hy a colere a 
of the surrender of the Asia,a Spanish he wes murdered by 2 colored tne, 


ship ot the line.’and the brig Coristanie. 
to the Mexican government. 
documents ajluced to in the despatch | 
of Gen. Victoria, detailing the occur- | 
rences that preceded the surrender of | 
the vessels ai Monterrey are too long | 
for present publication. It will be re- 
collected that those vessels were not 
included in the capitulation made at the 
baitle of Ayacucho, but sailed from Cal- 
laoin Peru, with part of the officers of 
the defeated army for Manilla, and it 
now appears that they surrendered to 
the Mexican government. 


France.—The dates from Paris are 
of the 2ist of June —The Jonrnal des 
Debats contains an article, dated Mad- 
rid June 9, relative-to the change of 
Ministers for Foreigo Affairs, and the 
Minister of the Marine, signed togeth- 
era report, which the former laid be- 


fore the King, praying the dismissal! of 
the Minister of War Aymeirie. and of 
Babrajal, Captain General of Madrid, 
as they stated the conduct of those high 
functionaries to be incompatible with 
that general reconciliation which was 
desirable at the present moment. 

The King’ read the paper from the 
beginning to the end, and remarked, 
that the matter of it demanded the most 
serious consideration. 


On this fact was founded the rumor 
that the Minis'ers who presented this 
Report had dismissed themselves, on 
the supposition that the King had givy- 
en no answer to their proposition, ° 


Mapaip, June 6.—Mr. Lamb the 
British Minister plenipotentiary, has 
just arrived here. It is pretended that 
the Cavinet of st. James has complain- 
ed to our government, that the Clergy 
had intermeddled in the affairs of the 
Catholics of Ireland relative to their 
emancipation, 


June 20.—It does not 
seem likely that the covterences which 
were expected to take place at Miian 


dated Cudiz May 23. 

“You have no conception of the 
wretched state of this country. There 
is nothing doing but in the Sherry wine 
trade. The duties on British manu- 
factures amount to nearly a_prohibi- 
tion, and all vessels are now obliged 
to come in ballast from London for 
wines and fruits. 

{In 1816 there entered the bay of 
Cadiz, of British vessels 296, of which 
15 were ships of war; in 1824 there 
came into the bay 141, out of which 
there was one ship of war. In 1816, 
there cume into Cadiz bay 52 French 
merchantmen, andno ship of war. In 
1924, there came into the bay 49 
French merchant vessels, and 40 ships 
ofwar. From this you will easily per- 
ceive the difference of trade to Cadiz 
begween the two nations.” 

he accounts from Madrid state, 
that Morilfo will be immediately sent 
out as Governor General of Cuba. 
Merillo is, we believe in France. 


Savannan.—A remarkable 
evidence of the health of this city is 
furnished by the fact that but ove death 
occurred in the week ending the 27th 
of July, and that was a case of prema- 
ture birth of an infant. But few cases 
of disease and those of the mildest 
character exist in the whole city. The 
season in that vicinity is remarkably | 
forward. At the above date several 


nounces the destructioa by fire of more 


will !ead to any results that can have 
much influence on the affairs of Europe 
ingeneral. It becomes daiiy more and 
more doubtful whether the affairs of 
Greece will be discussed at all at Milan, 
An intervention in their afiairs, with- 
out the co-eperation of England wouid 
be of oo avail. The real subject of 
the conferences is suid to be the regu- 
iation of the afluirs of Italy. 


‘There wasa dreadful fire in London 
on the 2ist of June, which broke out on 
the premises of Mr. Cruzett, Carver 
and Gilder,in the rear of Tiichfeld- 
Str¢gt, and spreading to Great Port- 
land-street, &c. and destroying proper- 
ty to the amount of £200,000 sterling ; 
about 20 buildings were reduced to u 
pile of ruins, 


Accounts from Madrid state that the 
Clergy have again offered to raise an 
army for King Ferdinand, on condition 
of being aliowed the nomination of the 
officers ; they also insist on the evacu- 
atioh of the fortiged places by the 
French treeps. 


A Vienna paper of the 28th ult. an- 


than forty villages and market towns in 
the coustry of Nuetra, withina single 
month. ‘Lhe greater part of the con- 
flagrations are supposed to have been 
caused by incendiaries. No motive is 


tipe pods of cotton had been gathered 
from plaotation. 


assigned, but some of *he perpetrators 
are said to have been arrested. 


who entered his reom between the, 


Jie | bours of 7 and 8 in the evening, #nd 


perpetrated the deed in the very face 
of hus wife and children, who were sit- 
ting in a contiguous room. As the de- 
ceased was known to have had some 
disturbance with a free colored man, 
named Lam Coffee, suspicion immedi- 
ately fell on him, and a warrant was 
issued 40 apprehend him. Still, how- 
ever, it was difficult to conceive how 
he or any other man in his sehses, 
whether instigated by revenge (and 
there could have been no other induce- 
meut in this case—Rudder being a poor 
laboring man) or by plunder, should 
have gone into a house where there 
was so large a family, to commit a mur- 
der, almost in bread day light, (for the 
time the murder is stated to have been 
committed could have been but a few 
minutes after sun down)—how he 
should have known of Rudder’s going 
to bed at that uncommon hour—and 
how it was that no effort was made by 
the three stout females present to 
rescue the unfortunate man from the 
grasp of the murderer. 

Dark surmises and suspicrons began 
to arise, and inquiries to be mude, all 
too well justified by the sequel; for by 
the voluntary confession of one of the 
children, the horrid deed was proved 
to have been committed by one of Rud- 
der’s daughters!!—The whole family 
were upon this discovery summoned 
before a magistrate, and Betsey Rudder, 
the young woman charged with the 
horrid deed, was committed to jail; the 
rest were discharged, the evidence of 
their participation in it not being suf- 
ficiently strong to warrant their com- 
mitment. The witness, Nancy Rudder, 
stated that her sister Betsey effected 
her bloody purpose by ‘means of an 
iron pestle, with which she literally 
beat in her father’s skulf! Some other 
facts have been related to us, which it 


would be indiscreet to publish for the | 


present. Enough is known to shock 
and disgust every reader of ordinary 
sensibility. 
Rudder is represented to have been 
a hard working and rather well di-po- 
ced mian; at times addicted to intoxica- 
tion, when he was apt to be cross ; and 
on the whole lived upon very bad terms 
with his wife and children. * 
Sivcvtan Accipent.—A_ short time 
since, a young lady in Swansey, while 
engaged ina factory, had the  mis- 
fortune of beig completely  scaip- 
ed. Her hair caught in some of the 
machinery, by which she was rais- 
ed suddenly from the floor to the 
height of two or three feet, when the 
skin on the back of ber peck was in- 
stantly rent, and stripped over her head 
quite to her forehead, taking off all her 
hair, and leaving her seull ex 
posed and bare. ‘The eperation was so 
quick, that she did not realize any pain 
till sometime after the accident happen- 
ed; nor has the pain at any time since 
been so excruciating as might have 
been expected. She isin a tair way 
of recovery. and wiil probably be soon 
restored to her usual state of health. 


Fiee is Porgranp.— On Sotorday 
morning tast, the Bake hense of Messrs. 
Richards & Roberts, cortaining TO or 
$0 bbis. flour, building oceupied by 
Mrs. Shed as a dweitling-honse and gro- 
cery store, and the dwelling house of 
Mrs. Ash, were consumed by fire io 


ROR AND MECHANIC'S INTELLIGENCER. 


Gapat Mortatity.—The Dysentery 
bas seldom if ever raged in Hartford, 
Md. with more violence, than during 
the present season. Some idea may 
be formed of the extent of the mortali- 
ty, when we are informed that one cab- 
inet maker, in the neighourhood of 
Belle Air, has already made sixty cof- 
fins within a short time !—In some fam- 
ilies three or four deaths have occur- 
red. Thus,in the family of our es- 
teemed fellow citizen, John Kean, Esq. 
on Saturday last, while the burial of a 
second child was taking place, a third 
expired ! 

Immediately in Belle Air, there have 
been but few deaths. Thisis a call for 
thankfulness.— Another account men. 
tions, that the Dysertery, which had 
commitied such unheard of ravages this 
season, has happily subsided. The 
number of deaths within a circuit of 5 
or 6 miles diameter, was fifty in fifty 
days—trom a sparse country population, 
which probably had not lost so many 
peeple, withia the preceding forty 
years. 


Destustx N. Yorx.—The number! 
of deaths in N. York, the weck ending} 
30th July, was two hundred and seven— 
of apolexy 33, convulsions 16, drinking 
cold water 22. In Philadelphia, the 
same week, 163—of cholera morbus 
24, of apoplexy, convulsions, &c. 29. 


Uisrentca Dicrionany.—We have 
received, says the N. York Eventing 
Post, from our correspondent in Lon- 
don, 120 portraits of emperors, kings, 
princes, legislators, reformers, &c. ; 
being specimens of the plates of a splen- 
work in 2 vols. 4io0, neariy ready for 
publication in the British metropolis, 
entitled * A Universal [istorical Dic- 
tionary, or explanation of the names of 
persons and places in the departments 
of Biblical, Political, and Ecctesiastical 
History, Mithology, Heraldry, Biogra- 
phy, Bibliegraphy, Geography, and No- 
mismaties, by George Crabb, A. M™ 
The illusteations of this work, we are 
assured, will extend to upwards of 2000 
portraits, besides a great number of di- 
agrams ; and, judging by the specimens, 
it is evident that the enterprizing pub. 
lishers, Baldwin, Craddock & Joy, have 
been at great trouble and expense in 
procuring for the piates the best copies 
of portraits of illustrious persons, and in 
having them engravedin a style cor- 
responding with the magnitude of the 
undertaking. ‘The cetebrity which the 
author has acquired for his ** Techno. 
logical Dictionary,” afford good reasons 
for believing that he will give satisfac- 
tion in the present work, which we 
unerstand, is making great progress, 
and may shortly be expected in this 
city. A part of it has already been re- 
ceived by G. & C, Carvill, booksellers, 
Broadway, with whom we have leit ihe 
specimen portraits, for the inspection of 
those who may wish to patronise a pub- 


lication that promises to be so general- 
ly interesting. 


Cauico Prixtinc.—The Rochester 
Republican states, that an establistiment 


lished in Troy, N. Y. It is supposed 
the buildingsand machinery wiii cost 
about one milion of doilars. A large 
manufacturing house in Manchester, 
England, is said to be deeply interested 
in this establishment. 


Dr. Percivar. The New-York 
Gazette mentions that Dr. Percival, 
the poet, will hereatier edit the Ameri- 


can Atheneum, published weekly in 
that city. 


New Parer.—Proposrls have been 
issued by Messrs. George Nashee, John 
Bailhache and P. H. Oimsted, for pub- 
lishing at Columbus, Ohio, a new pa- 
per, to be called“ The Ohi« Stute Jour- 
neland Columbus Guzetie.” It is to 
be printed oua sheet of the [nperin! 
size—once a week, at iiree dollars 
per annum : in all cases to be paid in 
advance. 


Fine at Baxcon.—On the Ist inet. a 
fire broke out in the stables of Mr. Ja. 
cob Chick, in Bangor, which consumed 
three houses, iour barns, two hourses 
and tive bogs. 

Laraverve.—General Lafayette ar 
rived at Washington on Monday, Ist 
just. It was understood tiat he would 
be the guest of the President during his 
stay at Washington. ‘The President's 
sou went out some miles on the Balti- 
more road, with the President’s car- 
riage, to meet and conduct the Genera! 
to the city. 

Wearnin.—lIn the hottest day expe- 
rienced at Charleston and Savannah 
the present season (22d ult.) the ther. 
mometer in the shade rose only td 92, 


Casvattirs—On the 5th inst. one of 
the platforms en which the Carpenters 
were at work at the new Meeting- 
house, in Northampton, gave way, by 
which four men were precipitxtce to 
ihe earth, and severely injured. We 
learn, however, that they are all likely 
to recover. 


On the same day, a man was drown- 
ed, while bathing at one of the ferries 


Portland. One other building was torn 
down, and another mach injared. 


ia that town. 


for printing calico is about to be estab-} 


In this city, Mr. Ira Ballouto Miss Mary 


Cummins to Mirs Emeline Walker. 
On Tuesday evening, Mr. Charles W. Dun- 


of this city. 

In Cambridgeport, Jobn Wentworth 
to Miss Eliza Ann Wood; both of this eity, 

In Salem, Mr. Jonathan K. Wilson to Miag 
Sarah ©. Waters.—Mr. John G. Waters to 
Miss Mary Neal. 

In Middletown, Mr. James J. Pearce, of 
Boston, to Miss 8. Beach. 

In Concord, N. H. 2d inst. Hon Ezekiel 
Webster, to Miss Achsah Pollard. 

OBITUARY. 


In this city, Mr. Patrick Conelly, aged 23. 
—Mrs. Susanna C. Seott, aged 27, formerly 
of Newburyport.—Mr. James Coombs. 
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Post Master Shaghticoke. 
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. Post Master, Black Rock. 

John G. Rielay, Troy. 
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W. G. Y: Lake, Springville. 
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Holmes A. Patterson, Carlisle. 
Charles G. Merrell, North East. 
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Edwin Nichols, Orange C. House, Va. 
N. B. O'Neil, Norfoik. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Samuel M. Nickels, Esq. Scotland-Neck. 
Hieary Dewey, Newburn. 

R. +H. Dicken, Roseneath. 

B. B.-Huater, Tarborough. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Edward Hughes, Charleston. 
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Horace Wells, Cincinnats. 
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As seven months of the paper are now trans- 
pired, Agents are requested to collect the mon- 
ey due on subscriptions and transmit the same, 
either in bills on the, U. States Bank, or on 
those of N. England states, if practicable. 


Subscribers in Canada, St. John’s, 
Florida, Missouri, Indiana, Alabama, Micbi- 
gai, Kentucky, &c. are requested transmit 
their subseriptions by mail. Subscribers whe 
reside in places where there is no agent, can 
forward, by letter, a three dollar bill, the bal- 
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ill alwoaus he mutually advantageous. 


Jane Hayden, of Hallowell, Me.— Vir. Moody ; 


das, of Steuben, Me. to Miss Hepsibah Jones, 
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litical will, that faculty may well be 


deemed extinct; but there will no 
doubt be anend, probably a speedy and 
a sudden end, to the wonderful ano- 


MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S 


Thoughts upon the character of the Age. 


We think we ate living in one of 
those epochas which occasionally oc- 
cur to divide the succession of time 
into distinct periods of uncertain and 
various duration. One such period 
‘extended from the foundation of the 
Romeft empire to its overthrow by the 
irruption of northern nations; another 
was denominated the dark ages; a 
third began with the discovery of Co- 
Jumbys and is now about to end, It 
would not be difficult to show, that 
each of these periods has its distinct 
character,—though perhapsnot enough | main weak settlements, existing only 
so, to make this classification of ages | by ihe protection of Europe, and draw- 
perfectly exact. Still there were in| ing their life-blood from their mother 

each. them, certain general modes. lands, like anweaned infants, need not 
of feeling and thinking, and certain | be taken into the account; but when 
active principles of large extent and they too grow to be nations they can- 
unresisted operation, which may be not linger long behiod their predeces- 
every where recognised with more or sors, then will Eurepe be? 
less accuracy. Our present concern Her various nations will differ from 
is with the character of those petiods, | their many children, only os the pa- 
of which we suppose one to be ap-jrent is enfeebled by age, while the 
ptoaching its end, and the other to be | offspring rejoice in the spirit and the 
beginning. strength of youth and manhood. [tis 

When America was known to exist, doing America no justice, to say that 
it was without delay taken possession | she will then be ihe equal of Curope ; 
of by Europe, and, from that day to | Europe will not then be her equal. 
the achievement of our independence, |The colonies from which were born 
was an appendage—a suberb—an out: | the nations of this continefit, were for 
lyiag domain to that continent. This | the most part formed of her very es 

ssion was peopled ; tenants were | sense.” True it is that Spanish Ameri- 
put into the vacant fields, and were 


ca was originally conquered by men, for 
encouraged to cultivate them, the fee | whom no more fitting name can be 


always remaining in the crowns of Eu- | found than that of demons; true it is, 
rope, whd exacted from their transat- | that for many years, cruelty, rapacity, 
lantic estates a very sufficient rent in | and all manner of wickedness flourish- 
the shape of colonial trade and com-|ed there luxuriantly ;—bot it is also 
mercial monopolies. Thus grew up | true, that even then and there, it was 
a colonizing spirit and system totally the misfortune of those countries, that 
distinct from any thing known to an- they who were most thoroughly imbu- 
cient nations. it needed but a few | ed with all iniquity, were their most 
years to parcel out Amer ica, fiom! rematkable men, and stand forth in 
Canada to Chili, into colonial states and | their histories with undue prominence. 
provinces ;—then this same spirit tarn- | These individuals were not all the Eu- 
ed itself eastward, and filled New Hol- | ropeans there; nor hadthey the pow- 
iand and the eastern isles with Evro-|er to impress their own characters 
pean establishments, and conquered | deeply upon the institutions and man- 
India, and peopled the shores and Capes | ners of the colonies ; and afier Pizaro 
of Southern Africa. Europe became | and Cortes, Albuquerque and Orando 
the head and sovereign of the earth. | had passed away, their memory exist- 
She had sent out her children to take | ed only to be accursed, and men of pu- 
possession of a large proportion, and | rity and piety and various excellence 
controlled, directly or indirectly, al-| came across the waters, and the 
most all the remainder. She took | shores of our southern continent were 
away the precious metais from Potosi, | marked with many footsteps by them 
Peru, and Mexico, by the right of own- | who were worthy to people and civil- 
ership; and with them the fabrics of | ize a land which Columbus discovered. 
her workshops, and the strength and| At this moment the spirit of political 
terror of her arms, she comman..ed the | regeneration is working there with in- 
comforts and the luxuries of all the! tense activity. It encounters in the 
world to be brouht home to her store- character ofthe people and their insti- 
houses, and »pread abroad for the uni-j tutions, a resistance greater beyond 
versal enjoyment of her nations. All; comparison than any which opposed it 
climes poured into her lap the tribute | here ; but it derives great aid from the 
of all their products? China wove | violent reaction of ihe very abuses it 
her silks and gathered her teas; In-| seeks to extirpate. It goes on, con- 
dia contributed her shawls and muslins, 
‘and spices and pearls; and Alrica of- 
fered up her gold and ivory aud ebeny ; 
the ocean became her highway, and 
mountains sank dowa before her enter- 
prise and energies; her search extend- 
ed and her hand reached every where, 
and every where she gathered into her 
garvers all that was valuable tor its 
beanty or its use. 

The chain of her dominion en- 
wrapped the whole earth; but the 
emancipation of these states severed its ments which obstracted them, but be- 
continuity, and the links are now falling | cause they pressed upon her with less 
asunder every where. As the supra weight; not because the feudal gov- 
acy of Earope was founded on the} ernment, with its abeurd oppressions, 
commerce which grew priccipally out} its seignories, its vassalhood, its milita- 
of the colonial system, and upon her|ry tenures, its inheritable authority 
unquestionable superiority over other | and privileges, its devotion to war, and 
quarters of the globe in arts aad arms; | its contempt for peace and the nseful 
so this power must be destroyed by the | arts,—was the best possible govern- 
establishment of new empires, upon a} ment, but because it was something het- 
new continent, acknowledging iv her no | ter than the pure despotism of China, 
moral or political supremacy, & at teast | or the tyrannical anarchy of Turkey 
as independent of her as she is of them. | and other eastern nations. Frem all 
The establishment of such empires must | these things we are exempt, and such 

_ be the inevitable consequence,——nay, it| is the healthful energy of our political 
__ -dethe actual consegnénce of our inde- | institutions, it is proper for us to hope 
nce. These new nations are | that every thing which is found to op- 
and will be possessed of all the intelli-| pose their general spirit, will be ex- 
‘gence, science, and energy which have | peiled from them by the power of 
placed Europe in advance of hersister} public opinion. We say less than the 


maly of the British empire in India. 
Some European power will declare it- 
self independent there; perhaps the 
Indian English themselves will raise 
the standard of national sovereignty, 
and the mild and docile millions of that 
country will gladly gather around, to 
find beneath its shadow the repose and 
security of a common empire, which 
they have never enjoyed since the 
days of Aurengezebe. 

The colonies on the coast of Africa, 
New Holland, and the isles of the 
Eastern Archipelago, while they re- 


be but one termination to the conflicts 

As for ourselves, we owe our ori 
gin to the boldest and strongest spirits 
Europe numbered among her children; 
we have all the moral and physical ad- 
vantages she ever enjoyed, and we 
have not the many disadvantages un- 
der which she has ever laboured: 
Europe acqnited a mastery over Asia 
and Africa, not because she came to 
the conflict, with none of the impedi- 


quering and to conquer, and there can. 


continents; and enjoy all these advan- 
tages, without the oppressive institu- 
_tidns, which are fastened upon ber va- 


rious nations by the amalgamation of 


the priociples and institutions proper 
to Roman despotism. with those which 


the free and military savages, who 


overran the empire, brought with them 
from their northero forests. 

The system of colonization, was 
suggested and commenced by the con- 
quest of South America ; that sysiem, 
with its consequences, forms one of the 
distinctive characteristics of the period 
which ‘has followed, and must be re- 
ferred to the discovery of this country, 
as its first cause. So the emancipa- 
tion of this continent from European 
sovereignty, which is now all but com- 
pleted, will be the commencement of 
a new period, the character and events 
of which it may not be altogether im- 
possible to foresee. When America is 
wholly independent, India will follow 
io the same course; not by freeing 
herself from bondage, for that capnot 
be ; the Hindoos have been 80 long 
without exerting any thing like ® po- 


truth, when we assert that, in all those 
things which promote national ad. 
vancement, and assist in the acquisi- 
tion and establishment of every thing 
valuable, America is as far beyond En- 
rope, as that. continent was ever be- 
yond the-rest of the worid. Now if 
the progress of haman events be suljec! 
te the same laws it has obeved w past 
time ;—il similar circumstapces  indi- 
cate similar tendencies, and similar 
causes produce similar effects, then 
the inference from the comparison we 
have instituted between Europe and 
her emancipated cclouies, and the 
changes of political relation we have 
rapidly sketched, is obvious and una- 
voidable. 

We are perfectly aware that the hy- 
potheses which endeavour to antici- 
pate the coming condition of Europe 
and America, must be in a great meas- 
ure uncertain, but we are also well 
persuaded, that they need not be whol- 
lyso. History may be made to pro- 
phesy, if not with utterance so distinct 
that no tone can be lost and no word 


mistaken, yet with a voice, which we 


may hear if we will listen, and which 
it isnot wise to disregard. We do 
not pursue this inquiry, or rather 
these reflections, because they lead to 
glorious anticipations of our country’s 
absoluie sopremacy; for the. facts 
from which we argue refuse to open 
(o ont imagination any such prospect. 
We do however believe,—because it 
seems to ns a plxin inference, clearly 
deducible by tha severest logic from 
acknowledged facts,—that we must 
enjoy, for more ages than man’s thought 
can penetrate some very valuable ad- 
vantages over Europe. We do not as- 
sert that the sovereignty of the earth 
will follow the steps of our fithers, and 
come to abide in our land; but we 
certainly think abundant reason exists 
for believing that America will be 
filled with civilized cultivated and im- 
proving nations, and that improvement 
of every sort will meet with more en- 
couragement and I¢ss_ resistance in 
‘this, than in any other continent. We 
believe that the ages we endeavour to 
anticipate, will not be characterized by 
the exaltation and unquestioned pre- 
dominance of any portion of mankind, 
but rather by a great and universal 
amelioration in the character and in 
the condition of the whole human race. 
Africa and Asia have had each its sea- 
son of sovreignty. With the culture of 
the Greeks, civilization, and with the 
conquests of Alexander, empire, de- 
serted their ancient seats, and sought a 
new home io barbarous Europe. ‘This 
tide will “ pursue its wevering way,” 
with the courses of the heavens, and 
though Ametica may establish no 
throne of universal domination, all that 
is valuable in buman character, all that 
is happy in human condition, may find 
here a kindred soil, and draw from it a 
better nurture, and strike a deeper 
root, and bear a richer froit than ever , 
elsewhere. Can it be presumptuous 
or fanciful to believe that will be, 
which the history of perished nations 
and the records of past ages indicate as 
the result towards which all existing 
circumstances are obviously tending? 
We see no good reason for supposing 
that Europe will not tind means to re- 
tain » good share of that skill which 
earns money and of commercial inter- 
course ; on the contraty we not only 
believe that she will retain a fair meas- 
ure of these things, but will also en- 
joy many blessings she has not yet 
known. 

The author of ‘Europe’ gives 
many very strong reasons for supposing 
that the present violent and universal 
commotion among the political ele- 
ments of Kurope may subside into the 
form of one general European state. 
We shall not repeat his arguments, ior 
we could not present them to our 
readers in a more clear or striking light; 
but we believe with him, that this 
great result may happen, either by the 
absorption of the smaller states into 
some one of preponderating power, or 
by the voluntary compact of the whole. 
When this shall take place,—and 
there never was a time when it could 
seem so near to probability as now,— 
all the resources of the different parts 
ot Enrope will be zpplied, not to coun- 
eract and destroy each other, but to 
their mutual and universal expansion 
and increase. Her power would then 
be sufficient not only to rid her of 
many sore iucumbrances, but to open 
new, resources. ‘The encampment of 
the Turks upon her most fertile, most 
beautiful, and most sacred soil, may be 
broken up, and the crescent driven to 
wane and set beyond the Euphrates. 
The north of Africa may be wrested 
from the pirates, for whose sake its 
very soil is accursed into barrenness, 
and energetic and systematic efforts 
made to people Anatolia, the solitary 
wastes of ‘Tartary, and the shores of 
the Black sea and the Caspian, with 
that redundant population, which now 
the waste of war cannot contume fast 
enough. There, for many ages, all 
whom their mother land will not sup- 
port, may find a fruitful scil, ready to 
welcome the busbandman to a new 
home; his industry will be repaid 
with a rich harvest, the surplus of 
which may go.back to Europe to pur- 
chase for him the commodities and 
luxuries he will long continue to need. 


The period may not be very far off 
—whether Europe be consolidated or 
not—when general wars will cease ; a 
change very analogous to the aboli- 
lion of private wars, which occurred 
but a few centuries since, and to be ef- 
fected probably in a similar way; that 
is, in part by a general awakening of 
public sentiment as to the essential ini- 
quity and uselessness of war, but chief- 
ly by the establishment of such a po- 
litical condition as shall make it cost 
more than it can be worth to any one. 
if this peaceable condition be estab- 
lished, the third part of the industry 
and skill of Europe will no longer be 
devoted to the science and work of de- 
struction; and an emancipation from 
this miserable thraldom, will of itself be 
productive of infinite benefit. There 
may then be no more commercial re- 
strictions and prohibitions and jealousies 
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or between that continent and this, than } 
now exist between the different parts 
of onr national confederacy. The arts 
of life will be cultivated; the enjoy- 
ment and embellishment of life pro- 
moted; the science of happiness will 
be studied and learned and practised, } 
and every thing which is good will be 
more wisely sought, and more success- 
fully achieved, than it can be in these 
days of turbulence and insecurity. 

The condition we have thus des- 
cribed may seem so utterly repugnant 
to the present state of society; it may 
seem so impossible, that peaceful hap- 
piness should either exist with or 
grow out of the present objects, 
prejudices, and habits of social man, 


altogether thimerical. Let it be re- 
membered, however, that to produce 
this condition, there is needed netiher 
the operation of a cause which has not 
yet acted, nor the developement of ten- 
dencies which are not yet manifesied, 
nor the extinction of resisting or dis- 
turbing principles, which are not now 
decaying, but only the continued pro- 
gress of human institutions and opinions 
in the path they ere pursuing. We 
deprecate the supposition, that all this 
speculation is gratuitous conjecture or 
the fantastic visions of a dreamer. We 
do not suppose, that the circumstances 
we anticipate will occur in this year or 
in these twenty years ;—but we do 
say, that as the question is, whether it 
is more probable that man will go on 
hs he is going, or stop short in his ca- 
reer, or retrogade, we think it more 
probable that he will continue to. ad- 
vance, and we do believe that plain, 
sound common sense leads to this con- 
clusion. If the past did not throw for- 
ward its light into the future, the whole 
stir and motion of life would cease at 
once; and why may not the ages 
which have gone, illustrate the ages 
which are to come, a3 brightly as any 
lesser portions of duration. But no 
possible supposition can he so repng- 
nant to all, which the history of all 
time has taught, as this, that humanity 
has reached a resting-place, and will 
stop here forever. It carnot be ;-~ 
man will go on or he will go back,— 
and let him who asks which path his 
cestiny will take, look at the state of 
Europe five centuries ago, when it 
contained the civilization of the earth. 
Was it not desolated by private wars, 
and darkened with ignorance and mon- 
strous superstition, and bound hand and 
foot in the slavery of those laws which 
made her millions the born thrails of a 
few uftamed and untaught fighting 
savages; avd would the change from 
the present condition, to such an one 
as we have anticipated, be greater than 
that which has been already effected? 
The obvious truth, the distinct reply 
of sober judgment is, that we have far 
more reason to expect that condition, 
than they, in those days, had to expect 
the present. Where then, in what facts 
or arguments,—shall we find a right to 
say, that the progressive and expan- 
sive energies of human nature must now 
be suddenly checked; that our Crea- 
tor has given his children no capacity 
for happiness ou earth, which has not 
been filled to its last drop ;—that He 
who alone could say, “ ‘Thus far shalt 
thou come,” hath fixed the impassable 
limit at this stage of our progress, and 
now stands ready to bid the flowing 
tide of human improvement reccil, 
and whelm with its refuent wave the 
good things He has given? We an- 
swer, nowhere; it is unreasonable so 
to say, it is unnecessary so to fear. We 
repeat that we do not pretend to see 
indications of a sudden ripening of 
earth into heaven, but that we believe 
the crepuscular gleamings of reason 
and science and virtue and religion and 
happiness, which are now visible, de- 
clare, that future generations shall see 
a fuller radiance and more unquestion- 
able -ight and purer peace and good- 
ness, as surely as the gilded clouds. of | 
morning prophesy of noon. 

We had intended to remark more 
particularly upon the condition and 
prospects of our own land, and the re- 
lations it sustains with others, as we 
helieve the spirit and tendency of this 
age to be in nothing so manifest as in 
the characteristics of this country and 
in our influence upon elder nations; 
but we cannot, in this number, do more 
than consider a few preliminary points. 


It would be idle to pretend to look 
forward into the futurity of this coun- 
try with exactness and certainty; it 
would be worse than idle not to see 
and rot to say, that all the circumstan- 
ces of our political condition bear 
united testimony to the high destinies 
which are opening upon us. A sober 
and seduleus inquiry into this subject 
certainly seems to us justifiable, to say 
no more ;—still we cannot begin it, but 
we are met by the fear of that re- 
proach, which it is the fashion to cast 
upon us in Europe, and in some degree 
on our own side of the wajer; let us 


this reproach. 
The conquest of our independence 


that such suppositions may be thonght y 


examine the grounds and the justice of 


cessful experiment of onr unprecedent 
ed government of laws inflamed tijjs 
vanity, and, a8 vanity is aptto do, it of. 
ten mistook the matters upon which: i; 
might look with justifiable complacency 
We did not,nay, we do not think so much 
of the simplicity, equality, and thoroug}, 
freedom which our institutions secure o¢ 
of our deliverance from the delnsions, 
which taint with universal poison the. 
whole mass of European thought and 


thers ochjered. We assume the faet 
aa self-evident,—that, inheriting ag 
children the liberty thus won, we take 
with it, as heirlooms of the inheritance, 
the wisdom and courage which cop. 
quered. We have in past days been 
fet more apt than in the present, to 
consider European nations a%, of neces 
sity, less cengble, less valiant, or less 
vigorous than we, because they are 
less free ; forgetting that we take our 
pare liberty as they take their want of 
it, by descent, and that our fathers who 
conquered for us, having always been 
free, never put on the chains which na. 
tions accustomed to them must find it 
so dificult to put off. Of course there 
was a great deal of absurdity and folly 
in our national feelings, which was 
seen abroad, and seen through a mist 
of much ignorance, and greatly exag- 
gerated. ‘he charge of ridiculous 


vanity was brought against us contina. 


ally; throughout Europe it was an es. 
tablished thing, that America was the 
very land of self-conceit, and all her 
sons were swollen with self-exaltation, 
for the want of those things which con. 
stitute the pride and giory of elder na- 
tions. Look at England; till within 4 
few years, very few books, which 
could by possibility be stretched and 
twisted far enough to reach America, 
have been published there, without 
the spicery of some witty sneer and 
sarcasm upon our republican conceit ; 
and this weary cescant was for a long 
season sung by their poets and deciaim- 
ed by their mob oraturs, in and out of 
parhament and repeated by their tray. 
ellers in every possible variety of lie, 
Within ashort time things have chang- 
ed vasily lor the better; perhaps we 
have teccived so much castigation, our 
vanity is really mortified and sickened ; 
however this may be, the castigation 
has ceased io be very excessive. We- 
are generally treated by foreign au- 
thers of this day with great courtesy, 
which we gladly reciprocate. We 
would admit at once, that we used to 
have, and have stili much of the iool- 
ish conceit which is apt to befall smart 
youths, until they get out into the 
worid and find their true measure,— 
anit would readily grant that our pe- 
culiar advantages are not without their 
peculiar inconveniences. But some- 
thing more than this should be said. 
Other nations have a right, an indefea- 
sible and sacred right, to have their 
atvention directed by us to those things 
in our history, character, and condi 
tion, which make us what they are not, 
and what they are very far from 
being, but should strenuously strive to 
become, how long.or arduous soever 
the struggle may be. 

Even this will be called vain boast: 
ing by many, for that happens to be the 
tone of this day ; but is it boasting to 
tell the simple truth, if that truth be 
denied or unknown ? Is it vain boasting, 
or is it our duty, our bounden and im- 
peralive duty, to impress that truth 
upon ourselves and make it known unto 
the world, when it is the most import- 
ant political truth ever revealed to 
mankind? For the first time since pa- 
tions gathered together, an opportunity 
oflered to try the great experiment, 
whether men might be governed by 
law made by them and for them, it 
stead of the fluctuating or arbitrary 
pleasure or passion of an individual of 
a mob; whether nations could hold 
together with no other inequalities 
than those which grow out of the e* 
sential difference of character,—with 
no bondage but that which binds (o- 
gether the strong and the weak, the 
high and the low, for mutual protec: 
tion, and with full acknowledgment o! 
these inequalities and absolute obedi- 
ence to this bondage, The experi- 
ment has been tried; the history o! 
the last centuries, is but the story of 
its preparation; a virgin and unvexed 
soil was appointed for its theatre; of 
fathers and ourselves for its subjects; 
our condition and character, onr preg 
ress and our prospects, are its great 
result; and what right have we,—l 
put it on that ground alone, to be wilh 
held from proclaiming this result to 
the world, and thus teaching to te 
world a lesson it cannot so well lear 
without our aid, but which, whee 
learned, will be almost omnipotent ° 
good ? How wretchedly degraded mus 
we become, ere we can be thus with- 
held by the abject fear, that the 9 
tions who should learn this lesson, may 
turn round upon us, and in their root 
ed and vain ignorance, tell us we af 
vain? 


We shall pursue this subject in a 


other number, by remarking upon t 
true characteristics of this arey 
and the inferences which should 


between the different parts of Fnrope, 


excited, and almost justified considera- 
ble vanity in our countrymen; the sne- 


Concluded an Od page. 


feeling, as of the victory which our fa. 
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